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Ill— ON THE RECESSION OF THE LATIN ACCENT IN 

CONNECTION WITH MONOSYLLABIC WORDS 

AND THE TRADITIONAL WORD-ORDER. 

Part III. 

PLAUTINE USAGE IN DACTYLIC AND CRETIC GROUPS. 

In a discussion of dactylic and cretic word-groups it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the following facts respecting the use of 
dactylic and cretic word-forms : the first foot admits pectdre 
pectdrl, pictd>'e, pe'ddri (for the last, v. Seyffert in Bursian's 
Jahresb. 1894, p. 263; Skutsch, Sat. Viadrin., p. 142, n. 1; 
Ahlberg, De corrept., p. 40 f. ) ; other feet admit rarely pectdre 
(Klotz, Grundz., 274 ff.), very rarely pectdri (Klotz, 63, 277; 
Seyffert, 1.1., 262 vs. Ahlberg, 1.1., 46), rarely pictdrc (v. examples 
in Maurenbrecher, Hiatus, 26), very rarely/><^<?r2 (cf. Ahlberg, 1. 1., 
47, who needlessly emends). We wish to use these facts as tests 
in order to determine what dactylic and cretic groups approach 
the treatment of single words. 1 In making this test, it is important 
to remember in general that no one of the restrictions upon the 
use of cretic and dactylic words in iambic verse is of an absolute 
character, and especially that Lachmann's law, which excludes 
pectdre and pictori, is occasionally disregarded. Dactylic groups 
— at least those of the more casual kind — are different in two 
important respects from tribrach groups; for they neither acquire 
the recessive accent so completely as the latter (TAPA. XXXIV 
76), nor observe it so strictly after it has been acquired. Thus 
the dramatists have in general only pbl ego, but they admit 
in all the feet either hercle ego or hercle &go (the latter Cas. 568 ; 
809, etc.; v. also Kellerhoff, Studem. Stud. II 60), either dtqtie 
ego or atque igo (Poe. 1238, etc.), either ni magis or ni mdgis 
(Hau. 1018). Even some of the common phrases of the later 
language had not acquired a fixed accent in PL's time ; thus 
utpote is expressly named as a compositum by Priscian, K. Ill 

'I no longer accept the 'decomposition' of dactylic words into their con- 
stituent parts, e. g. ne scio, in the extreme manner assumed in TAPA., 1903, 
p. 68. 
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68, 12, but we find in PI. ut pdte 3 times (Mi. 530; Ci. 317; Ba. 
511 (?)), tit pdte once (Ru. 462); cf., for its meaning in PL, Lindsay 
on Cap. 398. The cases just named show a variable accent ; 
a second and a smaller class of cases show a fixed accent outside 
of the first foot, but non-observance of Lachmann's law. Here 
belong dt tamen, H iamen, s£d lamen, veriim tamen, nihild minus 
(A. J. P. XXV 264) ndn enl(m) (12 times in dialogue metres, 
v. Langen, Beitr., 264, and Seyffert, Bursian's Jahresb., 1890, 
p. 23, n. 1), siitnne egd (8 times, v. Kellerhoff, Studem. Stud. II 
54), diimmodd (Afran. fr. 409 ; — strictly treated in PI. Au. 239 ; 
Mi. 253 ; j8^),pdstmddd (Hec. 208), and probably also sometimes 
the composita formed by quidem with the demonstr. pronouns, as 
Hau. 89 hac-quidem causa (cf. Ahlberg, Procel. I 66-78). There 
is an unmistakable tendency, then, in the case of most improper 
composita which do not form absolute words, to waive the 
difficult application of Lachmann's law. At the same time, in 
the case of not a few frequent combinations, the tendency to 
observe the law manifests itself quite as clearly as in the case of 
single words. Such combinations may be conveniently divided 
into four classes : 

I. Special Phrases. — These phrases are emtibi, vaemihi, 
vaetibi, eimihi, sudsibi, tamcito 1 , hausecus, iamdiu, etc. Thus 
the idiomatic combination em tibi is very freely separable, as 
Poe. 382 6m voluptate^n tibi, but is treated strictly whenever it 
is used in its regular order; e. g. em tibi only once in 1st ft. (Ru. 
463), 6mtibf 3 times med. v. (Am. 777; Cur. 195; Tru. 952), 6 
times in close, Smtib[i]-^ 13 times; v. references in Richter, 
Studem. Stud. I 488 ff. Similar (Richter, ib. 632) is the treat- 
ment oivaimihi and vaitibi (13 times; 4 times med. v., viz. As. 
924 ; Mer. 161 ; Ps. 631 ; Cas. 115) ; eimihi (ib. 470) conforms to 
Lachmann's law 27 times (8 times med. v.~), and disregards it 
twice med. v., viz. Mo. 265; Ad. 323 (Dz. ei mi); (St. 753 is 
usually corrected ; Mo. 395 is 1st ft.) ; cf. also Seyffert, PI. Stud., 
p. 9, n. 8. Similarly in the phrase suus sibi we find regularly 
(Miiller, Nachtr., p. 60; Scherer, Studem. Stud. II 107) sud-sibi, 
sudm-sibi, med-mihi, etc.; cf., however, Cap. 81 sQ6 sibi stico. 
We find always also tdm citd (tan cito CIL. VI, 6182) and qudm 

'Similarly quamprimum is treated as one word, i. e. we have quampri- 
mumque, cf. Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarb. II 410; so also either tantos tam 
praecipitisque casus (Cic. De or. 3, 4, 13) or tantos tamque praecipitis, cf. 
Riemann, Syntaxe Lat., 4 p. 506. 
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cito (4 times med. v., viz. Mo. 541; And. 474; 928; Laber. fr. 
133), and in general only idmdid, quamdid, tamdid {idrndlii and 
tamdiu in 1st ft.: Per. 822 ; Poe. 1266); cf., however, et did, Mi. 
723 ; iamdiu Ci. 156 (suspected), v. Miiller, Pr. 170; finally always 
had seeds (3 times in verse-close: Poe. 835; Ru. 410; Titin. 
com. fr. 181) ; cf. med. v. sin seeds, nic seeds Cas. 377; As. 943. 
From these examples we are justified in drawing the following 
conclusions: (1) A distinct tendency exists to observe Lach- 
mann's law in connection with certain dactylic groups. (2) The 
existence of the tendency is no more disproved by an occasional 
exception in the case of the word-groups than the existence of 
the original 'law' is disproved by an occasional exception in the 
case of single words. 1 As to the character of the word-groups in 
question, they apparently vary somewhat in the degree in which 
they have gained the value of single words, so that we find in the 
Latin sentence dactylic word-groups in many different stages of 
development. 

II. S.-I. Conjunction + Noun. — In these combinations we 
find occasional traces of the observance of Lachmann's law ; thus 
the recognition of final s'm making position is more frequent than 
in the case of adverbs, but less frequent than in the case of verbs. 
E.g. Mer. 695 s6d coquos (ace. to Leo, Forsch., 272, the only 
case of iambic coquos in PL); Ps. 1268" atque ertis minor (cf., 
however, atque ertis, As. 430; Cap. 200; Men. 1070); Am. 30; 
Cas. 163; Mo. 849; Poe. 277; St. 721; Pacuv. tr. fr. 38. Even 
in the case of adverbs we sometimes find similar examples, as 
Cur. 305 hafid magi's; Men. 594. 

III. Pronoun -f- Noun. — The prefixed demonstr., relative or 
interrog. pronoun receives as a rule the grammatical accent ; 
for the dramatists here avoid qui-mddus, quod-genus either by 
allowing final ^ to make position in iambic words, as qui-modds, 
qudd-gends 2 , or by changing the normal order to ginus quod, 

1 As is well-known, the ' law' is strictly observed by the classical poets and 
only occasionally violated by the early dramatists. Maurenbrecher's attempt, 
Hiatus, p. 26 ff., to declare it wholly false on the ground of these exceptions, 
is ill-considered ; in point of fact, Lachmann's law constitutes one of the 
foundation-pillars of Latin iambic verse-structure, and, in view of the strong 
temptation which constantly exists to violate it, cases of its actual violation 
are comparatively few (cf. Ahlberg, Procel. I 14, 22). 

2 Verse-closes like haecmanus, Per. 225; hoc iter, Hec. 194, are convenient 
for the poet, and hence may be otherwise explained. 
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locus hie; occasionally also they employ the accent id gtnus, 
quis d&us. E. g. qui (quis) modus As. 167; Mer. 652; hie detis 
PI. fr. fab. inc. 45; hie locus Mer. 1005; cf. Ph. 818 (verse-close); 
(cf. locus hie Ba. 82); quod scelos Ru. 1005; cf. quid pater And. 
950; id genus Tri. 1046 (quod genus only 1st ft., Cap. 278; cf. 
id genus Ru. 920) ; for avoidance of regular prose order (Holtze, 
Synt. Prise. Lat. I 387), cf. g6nus quod (hoc) Tri. 542; Mo. 623; 
Poe. 1303; cf. g6nus qui Tri. 676; 678; cf. also domus haec 
Pomp. com. fr. 101 ; ptier hie And. 748. Only two exceptions 
to Lachmann's law have been observed: hoc onus omne Ba. 499 ; 
ha6c bona nobis Eu. 1049; — sitit ha6c anus, Cur. 103, is the 
reading of P, but Festus gives anus ha6c sitit. Examples of the 
less usual accent, as in quis de"us, are as follows : Ci. 669 an quis 
de 2 us; Men. 558 quae bona; Inc. inc. tr. fr. 217 haec loca; Ad. 
884 ; — this accent is quite normal when the enclitic copula is 
attached: St. 395 qui d6us-sis; And. 792 hie socer est; Ph. 732 
haec anus est. A similar accent accompanied by syllable- 
shortening is admitted in dialogue metres only in the 1st ft, e. g. 
huicanu Cur. 104; huiusmodi Ps. 1273; — quomodo and quomodo : 
Mo. 462 ; Tri. 602 ; 855 ; Ep. 706, cf. Miiller, PI. Pr., 202 f., and 
Nilsson, Pronom. collocat., 61, n. 1; so also the penult may act 
as Brevis Brevians only in 1st ft., as Eu. 716 quo 5 modo hinc 
(scan Mi. 95 quomodo ad hunc). The isolated example huic 
s6ni, Au. 822, may be compared perhaps with susci'tet (Ru.922), 
abstine (Cas. 229), etc.; Poe. 853, hanc moram (A), is usually 
corrected; Ba. 1140", hae<c> oves, is to be scanned with Ritschl 
as bacch.; we find also once (Per. 402) hie dies praet6rierit, just 
as we find once iam diQ Dionysia, Ci. 156, but it is perhaps more 
probable that we should here admit spondaic words in the 4th 
ft. before the quinquesyllabic closing word, i. e. hicdi6s prae- 
teVierit, etc. On the other hand, hic-dies, hunc-diem, hi-16ci, 
etc., are frequent scansions in anapaests, e. g. Au. 722; Per. 
768; Poe. 1268" ; Ci. 226; Ps. 595, v. Miiller, Pr., 99 ff., 194, but 
in dialogue verse hunc-diem, hunc-senem, etc., clearly form almost 
a single word. Thus hunc senem occurs 5 times in PI., twice 
with elision into an acute (Au. 171 ; Mi. 1183); hunc diem (this 
order is almost invariable, cf. Schrader, De partic. -ne, p. 9, n. 1) 
occurs 29 times in PI., 6 times with elision into an acute (Mer. 
585 ; Ps. 128; 547 ; 621 ; St. 421 ; Tri. 961) ; cf. below, p. 417 f. 
Similarly we have the three apparent double iambic verse-closes 
(quadrisyllabic words) : Cur. 204. Per. 689 ad (in) hiincdiim ; St. 
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76 ad hiincmddiim x . It is probable also that when Seneca elides 
the final syllable of hoc-specu, hac-manu (Miiller, R. M. 2 , 341), 
he is dealing with cretic rather than iambic words. Possessive 
pronouns also regularly receive the accent ; so always in mi pater, 
yet we find mi pater St. 90; Ru. 1175, but also mi pater, Poe. 
1294, mei patris, Eu. 1048. 

IV. — Monosyllable + Verb. — The rule of accent which arises 
naturally in simple cases like qudd-facis, til-facis, si-facis, is 
extended to the case of all monosyllables prefixed to the verb 2 ; 
we may even conjecture with probability that the Latin recessive 
accent at this point is a partial survival of the I. E. verbal 
' enclisis ', cf. the Greek recessive accentuation in ain <j>epf. The 
actual existence of the recessive accent is clearly shown by the 
frequent use of the weak final s to make position in combinations 
like qudd-facis, quod cupis, etc., a license which is rare in all 
iambic words (Leo, Forsch., 268 ff.), and freely admitted only in 
cases of metrical necessity, as in dactylic word-forms (filias),and, 
for the purpose of avoiding the trochaic procel., in the sequence 
w v/, <-> -c (bfrne facts). It is important to note that the scansion 
fdcls, which is excluded after monosyllables, is quite frequent 
after polysyllables, e. g. Ep. 326 absurd^ 2 facts qui angas ; ib. 
691 tibi mora'm facts quom ego; Cur. 305 haud magi 2 s cupls 
quam e-go ; cf. Ci. 787 more maiorw 3 -w date. This whole usage 
may be illustrated by the treatment of facts in the dramatists : 
We find the type quod facts med. v. 3 times (Ter. and Ace), viz. 
And. 393 haec qua6 facis ; Hec. 739 nam si facis ; Ace. fr. 487 id 
quod faci 6 s; — quod facis med. v. twice (Ter.), viz. And. 322 
si id fad's, hodie ; 522 ut faci 4 s: et id sp£ro; cf. Eu. 265 quid 
facit alienus (iamb, sept.); — quod facis in verse-close 10 times, 
vizt Am. 499; Au. 222; Ba. 379; Men. 716; 7215735; Tri. 634; 
Tru. 145 (hemistich-close) ; And. 727 ; Hau. 107 ;— haec -facts 

'Klotz' view (Grundz. 245 f.) that preceding elision, as Cur. 204 quaiso M 
htlncdle'm, justifies a double iambic verse-close, is wholly unfounded and gives 
evidence of a strange confusion of ideas. A double iambic verse-close is only 
justified in the case of those monosyllabic groups in which no elision takes place at 
all, as Luchs, in the original enunciation of his law, most clearly states 
(Studem. Stud. I 18). E. g. Ps. 800 si eras coquos, where no elision occurs in 
the group si-erds, which in prose (if unelided) is always accented st-eras. 

2 For the treatment of monosyll. and verb as one word.cf. also Cic. De fin. 
1, 47 quid faciendum non faciendumve sit ; Rep. 5, 2, 3 agri qui essent regi, 
qui colerenturque (needlessly corrected by Drager, Hist. Syntax II 35) ; Cap. 
387 id petam<que> id persequarque (so Niemeyer). 
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occurs only in anapaests, as St. 326 b . Against these 15 cases of 
quod facts we find only 2 cases of the less usual accent quod 
fdcis, viz. Tri. 362 id nunc fa 5 cis (1st ft.); Hec. 692 et facis; cf. 
Cap. 834 nee facit nee (1st ft.); cf. Ace. fr. 504idfa 2 cit. Further, 
just as fingeri (As. 250) is always a permissible scansion of a 
dactylic word-form (A. J. P. XXV 262, n. 1), so vH face", Per. 
398, is quite defensible (ed. min. corrects needlessly to v61<me> 
face) ; cf. also Cap. 200 qua6 facit. || Oh oh oh (with change of 
speaker), and, ace. to some, Tru. 555 domist qui facit inprobe 
(bacch.; MSS inproba). 

Quite similar is the treatment of eris, cupis, petis, datis, fugis, 
agis, ais, sapis, etc. Thus ^ eris (eris) occurs med. v. 5 times, viz. 
As. 870; Poe. 1228; Ps. 337; Tru. 958, and, without position, 
Tri. 971 u'mquam eri's auro huic; -=-^^ occurs once: Ci. 50 
sa£pe eris sumptu. [Cf. also ^ erit Men. 956 ; Tri. 694 ; Eu. 484. 
Exceptions, however, sometimes occur, viz.,Tri. 503 nil erat dicto; 
Mi. 1176 ho 3 c erit factum ; Tru. 190 iam fore; Tri. 976 no'n eras, 
— the last usually corrected.] So we find quod petis in 1st ft. 
Mi. 231 ; — otherwise quod petis (petis), quod datis, etc. med. v. 
6 times (Ps. 1313; Cas. 765; Per. 855"; Mo. 524; Au. 415);— 
sometimes qudd-petis, etc., without position, as Cur. 363 quod 
cupfs ; Eu. 12 qui peti't (Umpf., with AC'P); cf. Cur. 643 quae" 
fult. || Archestrata (change of speaker). Qudm rem agis, nil agis 
tinde agis, hoc ag&, etc., regularly stand in the verse-close, but 
occur also twice med. v., viz. Ru. 996; Per. 482;— most editors 
correct Cas. 143 (nil ages) and Ru. 1053 (nil ago); hoc age 
(Mi. 1 1 14) and hoc age (perhaps Cap. 444) occur in the 1st ft. 
We find ais freely after polysyllables (Mi. 337; 366, etc.), but only 
quidt[u\ ais (10 times, v. Lodge, Lex. PL, p. 87); so without posi- 
tion and without change of speaker, Cap. 1016 quid tu ais; cf. Hau. 
887 quos ais homin6s. Similarly the phrase si sapis has always 
the initial accent — 15 times in verse-close, twice med. v. as si 
sapis (Ba. 1027; Cas. 838), twice exceptionally as si sapis (Am. 
311, 1st ft; Mo. 1 173); cf. Poe. 1200 hinc sapi't (without position) ; 
1 198 (it sapft (end of colon) ; in the 1st ft. we find also quae sapit 
in, Tru. 854. With si-sapis, cf. also the familiar sivis, sis, sultis, 
sodes. 

Again, although PL scans scid, void 1 quite as frequently as scio, 

1 The cases of shortening fall into 3 classes: (1) with the aid of the verse- 
accent, i. e. sett}, in all parts of the verse (so most frequently) ; (2) without the 
verse-accent, and in the 1st ft. (frequent); (3) without the verse-accent, and 
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void, he admits in general only scio, void after monosyllables. 1 
Some striking illustrations may be given of this fact : In the 
usual order PI. always accents idm-scid (6 times: As. 378; Men. 
764; Mer. 266; Ci. 521 ; Mer. 732 ; 735 ; cf. also the frequent idm 
scies), but, wishing to utilize the scansion scio for his verse, he 
changes the order 5 times to scio iam, e. g. Mer. 304 teVnas 
scio iam. Quid {not ternas iam-scio. Quid); ib. 775; Mi. 36; 
Ps. 990; Tru. 506. Similarly PI. and Ter. have 16 volo or tS 
vol\o~\ ^ 21 times {med. v. 6 times), cf. Kellerhoff, Studem. 
Stud. II 8oflf.; wishing to use the scansion volo, PI. changes the 
order thrice, e. g. Ep. 460 6mi. volo te verbis {not t6-vol6); Per. 
598 ; 190; — so also always me-volo (except Mi. 678 ego-m£ volo), 
but twice volo me: Mi. 497 ; St. 422 (t6 volo occurs only in anap., 
Ba. 1 149, except for a false correction of Kellerh.). Also, except 
in anap. and in the 1st ft. of dialogue verse, we find always ndn- 
qued or ndn-que\o\ <^^ (7 times in verse-close, 4 times med. v., 
viz. As. 907; St. 292; Ad. 738; Hec. 443; cf. also Miiller, Nachtr. 
23), ndn potest, etc. (except Mer. 553 dum potes, but Ps. 85 read 
s£d pote.s (A); cf. Miiller, Pr. 131 f.), nil mordr (27 times, cf. 
Kellerhoff, 1. 1., 82 and Miiller, Pr. 126 f.), ndn lace's (11 times, 
but Hec. 527 he 3 m, taces), tit vale's, tit valit, (9 times), tit sole's, 
tit solH (except Ba. 80 ut so 3 let in istis), tit labet, tit decit, tit lube's, 
quod scidm, si scids-, hie erd, etc. 2 Finally, note especially the 
verses in which this accent occurs more than once, as: 

Cas. 765: Quin agitis hodie? qnin datis, siqufd daUsl 
Cur. 148: Vds amo, vds vdlb, vds peto atque obsecro. 
Mo. 329: Si cadh, ndn cades ,qiiin cadam tecum. 

med. v. (not infrequent). Although the third class is the least frequent of the 
three, cases occur quite often enough (Mi. 273; Au. 574; Cap. 440, etc.) to 
give cogency to the argument offered above. 

1 Med. v. the type e't scid occurs 13 times ; e't sci[o]0^j 8 times. In 1st ft. et 
scio Ci. 588; — Ps. 221 ed. mai. reads sed sci 4 o <ego>, a common phrase. 
Kt void med. v. occurs 17 times ; // zv/(V] <j w 20 times. Exceptions occur in 
1st ft., as Ps. 919 hoc volo ; Mo. 583 ; Ci. 82 ho'c volo Sgatis ; Au. 823. A real 
exception is perhaps Men. 207 scin quid vo 2 lo ego te ; [also Ter. Hec. 753 
quid volo . . . facias; Hau. 1027 aiit quod vo 3 lo] ; but not Tru. 779 hie nunc 
vo 2 lo-scire ; Tru. 261. Mi. 612 se'd volo-scire (for the phrase, v. Lindsay, 
Captivi, p. 366). nor Mi. 678 ego-me 6 volo vivere. Although excluded after 
monosyll. accusative {quod, hoc, te, etc.), volo is frequent after polysyll. ace, 
as St. 347 munditias volo; 674; Tru. 283, etc., and is wholly unrestricted 
in anap. 

2 Compare also the following examples, which, occurring as they do in 
Terence, probably involve pyrrhic rather than iambic words (v. Podiaski): 
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Cf. St. 285 age tit placit, curre tit lubft; Poe. 1198 lit sapit. || In- 
genium patris, habet quod sapit; Au. 657; Men. 116; Per. 482; 
578; Ph. 799. 

Although iambic imperatives like cave, vide, vale, abi, etc., 
are used in dramatic verse almost exclusively in a shortened form 
(Miiller, Pr. 153; Leppermann, De corrept. PI., 82), yet, in con- 
junction with the negative prefix ne, we find always nd negd or ni 
neg[d] 6 ^ (7 times, cf. Loch, Impv. b. PL, 21; 2 med. v.,v\z. As. 
377; 922; — 3 times written in B nenega), ni pav6 (4 times; 3 med. 
v.: Am. mo; Mer. 885; Ps. 103), 116 timi (12 times; 1 med. 
v., Mi. 1345; 1 cretic, Cas. 835; — 3 times written netime); n& 
duis, n£ duds (6 times; 2 med. v.: Mer. 40i(?); Ru. 1368), and 
always in verse-closes n& doci (except anap., Au. 434), ne crepd, 
ne sies, etc., also always mi vide 1 (Lorenz on Mi. 376; Lindsay, 
Class. Rev. VI 404). In conjunction with other prefixes, as 
intr[o~\, rus, nunc, sed, vah, st, etc., we have med. v. intro abi (As. 
543; Cap. 452; Ci. 770), rus abi (Mo. 8; Cas. 103 — the usual 
punctuation, viz. rus, abi, is incorrect, cf. Mo. 74); Mo. 585 nunc tu 
abi (MSS : n6 tu abi) ; Mer. 749 st, abi ; Ps. 1 288 s£d vide" ; Hau. 600 
va'h, vid£; probably Am. 749 ha'nc roga.||Mequid€m ; — and often 
in verse-closes, as Mo. 580 (nunc abi), Cap. 125 (atque abi), ib. 860 
(s€d iub6), etc. Exceptions to Lachmann's law occur only occa- 
sionally med. v., viz. Mo. 66 tace ^tque abi rfis; Ru. 1089 a 2 c tace 
tu; perhaps Mo. 810 a 2 h cave; — but frequently in 1st ft., as Mo. 929 
(nunc abi); 187 (quin mone qua|so) ; Hau. 1031 (it cave); Hec. 
223; Poe. 609; cf. Cap. 643 (sed vide-sis); cf. Poe. 358. The 
accent ac cdve (Ba. 147; Hau. 302) is also frequent med. v.; 
further Tri. 11 (et d|te); Am. 353; Men. 416; cf. Poe. 292. 
These examples show that, except in the case of the prohibitive 
prefix ne, the recessive accent is not so usual with the impv. 
as with other verbal forms, perhaps because some impvs. are 
often felt as exclamatory adverbs (cf. cedo, as Ad. 123 aut cedo). 

With verbal forms in general a few additional exceptions to 
Lachmann's law occur, viz. Mi. 1272 (it tremit atque; Tru. 755 
no*n redis; cf. Cap. 343 ita-u"t veils (treat otherwise, however, Ps. 
479 ; Cas. 242) ; — more often in 1st ft., as St. 58 qui 1 manet ut ; 
Au. 823; Am. 703; cf. Cap. 572. The less usual medial accent 
is frequent in the 1st ft. (cf. perlubet, Cap. 833), as Tru. 242 si 

Hau. 1054 ut te dece 3 t. Ea ; ib. 666 non lice ! t hominem esse; Phor. 718 non 
moro 6 r. Ubi ; Hau. 1021 quin sie 6 t itidem. 
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n6gat se; Ci. 453 nil moror ; Per. 50 iamne abis; 213; Ps. 156; 
Ba. 1001 ; Tru. 235, etc., and admissible elsewhere, as St. 710 
bibe si bPbis; Mi. 1314 quin tu iu'bes; Mo. 648 has d6dit qu. ; 
Per. 272 quod da 3 tumst ; Poe. 374 ; Ba. 646. 

Plautine Usage in Prepositional Composita. 

No critical scholar at the present day is likely to question seri- 
ously the recessive accentuation of the prepositional composita 
(cf. Podiaski, Quomodo Terent. verb, ace, etc., p. 15; Lindsay, 
Journal Philol. XX 150 ff., and The Captivi, p. 370; Skutsch, 
Forsch. 159; Vendryes, L'intensite' init. 108). Thus recession is 
clearly indicated by the frequency with which the assimilated 
form of the preposition occurs before nouns in Inscrr. and MSS, 
i. e. al laevam, im f route, ec flamma, etc.; v. Corssen P 266; IP 
871 ; Neue-Wagener, Formenl. II 783, 868, 905, etc. The chief 
examples of this sort occurring in the Plautus MSS are brought 
together by Leo, Nachr. d. Gott. Ges., 1895, p. 419, e. g. appa- 
trem Mer. 962 (C D), impraeda Ep. 108 (A); summanus Per. 
450 (B C D), etc. 1 ; for the occasional assimilation also of con- 
junctions and other particles, cf. CIL. Ill suppl. 5, 15184, 13 pro 
se es su[is] ; IV 1895 tan durum; VI 6182 tan cito, etc. The 
lengthened vowel of the preposition is also abundantly attested 
for combinations like In foro (CIL. VI 1566), Insvos (II 1503), 
Incolonia (II 1676), etc., cf. Christiansen, De i longis, p. 43 ft. 

Tmesis-forms 2 occur occasionally in poetry, e. g. the caesura 
after the praep. adposita in Cat. IV 18 per | impot^ntia freta is 
comparable to that after the praep. composita in Hor. C. II 12, 35 
dum flagrantia di | torquet ; a looser connection may perhaps be 
sometimes indicated by the very free occurrence in the hexameter- 
close 3 of tmesis-forms like inter \ agendum, ante \ domandum 
(Verg. Eel. 9, 24 ; Georg. 3, 206), but we may note that Silius 
Italicus uses quite similarly in the hexameter-close et super \ esse 
(Miiller, R. M. 2 , 264); cf. Hor. Ep. I 19, 3 ut male | sanus; cf. 

1 1 have not seen J. Dorsch, Assim. in d. Compos, b. PI., 1887. 

2 Altogether unwarranted is the view of L. Miiller, R. M. ! , p. 467, who, on 
the ground of the occasional occurrence of these tmesis-forms, denies that the 
dactylic poets treat circumlitora and aboris as composita in the manner described 
by Quintilian (I 5, 27). 

3 Cf. also the observations of Prof. Humphreys, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. IX 
(1878), p. 58. 
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Verg. Georg. 2, 366 interque legendae ; etc. 1 Finally attention 
may be directed to the characteristic Latin arrangement, by which 
the preposition is often placed between the attribute and the noun, 
e. g. omnibus in locis, lacrimis cum multis. Leo, Nachr. d. Gott. 
Ges., 1895, p. 418, sees in this construction a survival of the 
original I. E. postposition of these particles, which is still largely 
retained in Oscan and Umbrian. Leo's solution may be the cor- 
rect one, yet I should like to point out that a different view of 
the construction is at least possible, and that the Latin order 
omnibus in locis is capable of being explained wholly from the 
development which has taken place within the Latin domain, 
and from the tendency which has there prevailed to treat the 
complex ' preposition-noun ' as a unit and to preserve it unbroken 
in the great majority of cases, e. g. omnibus inlocis, magna cum- 
laude where we have the adjective agreeing with the compositum 
inlocis, etc. 

So far we have spoken only of general considerations; in 
dramatic verse the recessive accentuation of these composita is 
clearly indicated by the following special usages : 

(1) We find frequent examples of the oxytonesis of trochaic 
and spondaic prepositions in the critical feet. E. g. Ps. 648 inte 4 r 
erum; often intereos, praet6reos a (Ritschl, Proleg. CCXXVII; 

1 Similarly verbal tmesis-forms like ante \ venitis, ante \parata (which our 
editors would doubtless in such cases write separately), are probably legiti- 
mate in the hexameter-close, although I have had no opportunity to collect 
such examples. L. Mtlller himself writes in Cat. IV 4 the tmesis-form praeier \ 
ire on account of the caesura ; similarly, Horace, C. I 2, 34, has the tmesis- 
form circum \ volat in Sapphic verse ; on super \ volitantia in Lucan (V 595), 
see Trampe, De Luc. arte metr., p. 34. As to the main point at issue, the 
character of prepositional phrases, it is well-known that in the senarius-close 
forms like sine-mora, in-oppido (Phaedr. V 7, 22 ; III 10, 19, etc.) count as one 
word (cf. Muller, R. M., 532; Havet, ed. Phaedr., p. 178). Hence H.A.J. 
Munro, Transactions of the Cambridge Philosoph. Society, X (1864), p. 378, 
states the facts correctly: "An ancient Latin seems to have been able by the 
sense alone to distinguish in justo from injiisto or praeter missa from praeter- 
missa". It is scarcely necessary to mention in conclusion the great number 
of compounds which have arisen from these familiar combinations, e. g. 
inforare (in-forum : Plaut.), egregius (e-grege), suburbanus (sub-urbe), etc. 

2 One may note in passing the curious oversight of Ritschl (into which Lorenz 
and the edd. mai. and min. have also fallen) in conjecturing Mo. 1156 pudet | 
Propter ea quae fecit. B 1 has Propterea qui facit, and if we follow the usual 
emendation, we can only read Propterea quae (or quia) fecit, cf. And. 414 id 
propterea. 
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Klotz, Grundz. 267), intgrse, propterme, ' etc. (Klotz, 324); — Enn. 
tr. fr. 55 inte 6 r deas; Poe. 1398 inte 6 r negotium ; not conclusive 
is Enn. tr. fr. 201 ante 2 pedes (cf. anteped^s Mer. 780; Ad. 386), 
nor Cap. 617 inte 2 r sacrum. Hence we find inter 'abstracted' 
from such cases and used alone, as Mer. 752 quos inter; possi- 
ble also is aptid-forum Ep. 422, cf. Pompon, fr. 168 R., although 
Leo, Forsch. 226 f., demands in both these cases the usual dpu(d) 
foriim, with hiatus or slight change of text; cf. also with pyrrhic 
prep. Ps. 140 apu f> d oveis [cf. Ci. 50 sine 5 meo ; Poe. H93inte 3 r 
alias], though for the sequence x ~"~ l , ^^ we find regularly apud 
ertim (Am. 591 ; Cap. 666; Ps. 461 ; 493, etc.), apud eum (Hau. 
733), etc. The student of Plautine accent will perhaps wonder 
why it is that we find in the critical feet such numerous cases of 
the accents inUr-nos, ergd-me, propter-res, etc., where the prep. 
is followed by a monosyllable, and also numerous cases of the 
combination - ^ , ~-> - (inle'reos), while we find in the critical 
feet only a few cases like inter deas, where the prep, is followed 
by a dissyllable; the probable explanation of this difference is 
that nearly all the combinations involving dissyllables are needed 
for the formation of verse-closes, e. g. St. 460 praetor ped6s; Mi. 
9 propter virum. 

(2) We find always the accents dpatre, inford, etc., and not 
a pdtre, in ford, cf. A. J. P. XXV 262 f. ; corrupt is As. 463 ipse 
in manu | hab6bo, with hiatus, and Ru. 206 is needlessly scanned 
by Skutsch, Forsch. 158, quisquam homo mi obviam, instead 
of quisquam homo mi obviam. PI. also accents in prep, phrases 
only propter-vidm, propter ■mare' , praeter-cas [am}, and never 
propter vidm, propter mdre, praiter cds[am~\, although we find 
the latter accent freely used in all other combinations of the 

same value ( , ^ ii), e. g. tdnto mdgis (Mo. 831; Ba. 557), 

mtilto mdgis (Per. 232 ; Ps. 656), nilo mdgis (Am. 908 ; Cas. 264). 
For suprd-lactlm admitted as a quadrisyllabic word in iambic 
verse-close, v. Klotz, Grundz. 244 ; cf. also in the hexameter- 
close Verg. A. 3, 695 subt£r-mare, qui nunc. Similarly we have 

1 It is noteworthy that the very frequent cases of ' enclisis ' in int&eos, in- 
tc'rse, praetfrspem, etc., are nowhere expressly mentioned by the ancient gram- 
marians, and we must suppose that they regarded such cases as sufficiently 
provided for by their general rules. To these rules as cited above (A. J. P. 
XXV 263 f.) add Priscian, K. Ill 27, 20 (Scholl, De ace, p. 186): annectitur 
semper praepositio sequenti dictioni et quasi una pars cum la effertur, quamvis 
per appositionem proferatur. 
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always dp&dforilm, sine modo, and procell. like apudforiim, sine 
tno'dd (dissyll. noun) are wholly excluded (sine bon5 only in 
anap.\ e. g. Ru. 937 b ), although, if the governed noun is trisylla- 
bic, the use of the procel. is quite frequent, e. g. Hau. 30 sine 
vitiis; Eu. 1044 sine dubi[o] ; PI. fr. inc. 7 apud homines (Ahl- 
berg, Procel. 135 ff., cites 11 such procell.). 

(3) If, during the republican period, the accent ever rested 
upon the noun in combinations consisting of prep, -j- dissyllabic 
noun, we ought to find examples of procell. like ita In mdnu, 1 
quidem in cdput, et in mare, etc. We find in fact procell. with 
just such shortening of the prep., but only 2 when the governed 
noun is trisyllabic, e. g. Ru. 1302 ita in minibus; 765 quidem in 
ca*pite; Cur. 611 vel in chla*mydem; Cap. 1000 fui inla 3 pici | 
dinas (cf. Ahlberg, Procel. I 139-147, who, however, omits Ru. 
765). The accent may not then move forward, but PI. allows 
it to freely recede further in the case of dissyllabic nouns, esp. 
in the 1st ft., e. g. Cur. 354 si'biin manum ; Am. 1021 ; Ps. 1294; 
Tri. 914, v. still other examples in Miiller, Pr. 344; cf. St. 517 
i'n hunc di£m ; Cap. 426 i'd Qt scias ; Am. 357 ; Cap. 363. The 
recession which all these examples exhibit is that of the quid 
exprobrds type (Tri. 318; 250; Eu. 233, etc.). 

(4) We find Lachmann's law carefully observed in the preposi- 
tional composita, i. e. we have either dpatre", inforb, etc. (med. 
and ult. v.'), or, if the final syllable is elided, elision always 3 
occurs in dialogue verse 4 into an acute, that is, we have either 

-<•«,-<• or ^, «w, but not j-^,^± (A. J. P. XXV 262). In 
other words, we may have sen[em] ilium (Ba. 1150), but not 
adsen[em] ilium, manu emissus (As. 411), but not 6manu 
emissus. I have examined, with the help of Rassow's index, 
a sufficient number of prepositional phrases in PL to determine 

'Hence read with synizesis, Ep. 426 sine tuo labore (Ahlberg, 1. 1., 154); 
Per. 63 sine mecS pen'clo; Mi. 135 apud suom paternum. 

2 Muller, Pr. 181, wrongly emends the corrupt v. Am. 157 to neque in ero 
(iamb. Oct.), and Goetz does little better, i. e. in ero sit ; — read with synize- 
sis St. 62 quidem In silo (Ahlberg, 1. 1., 154), not quidem In stiS. 

3 Scan Cas. prol. 36 cumpatre in Illisce, not in illisce ; so Mi. 95 quomodo 
ad hiinc, not quomodo ad hunc; Ps. 1242 (Muller, Nachtr. 15) is corrected from 
A, or may be scanned obviam ei ultro deferam (P). Very exceptional is CLE. 
(Biich.) 231,2 i'n manti, cf. pectftre. 

4 In anap. we have of course obviam Ignobilis (Ps. 592), inlocS (Per. 843), 
hiincdlem (ib. 768) etc., cf. above p. 409. 
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this fact beyond all question; the results are shown in the 
following table : 



Coniposita 


Elisions Into Acute 


Composita 


Elisions Inti 


aforo 


5 


periovem 


2 


deforo 


i 


periocum 


2 


inforo 


4 


incrucem 


I 


adforum 


12 


invia 


2 


apatre 


6 


devia 


I 


cumpatre 


2 


propterviam 


I 


clampatrem 


I 


obviam 


H 


adpatrem 


5 


indiem 


3 1 


adsenem 


2 


inloco 


2 


-*■ mare 


4 


abdomo 


2 



Total 72 

The cases of the elision of adforum into an acute may be 
cited here: Ba. 902; 1060; Ps. 561; 764; Tru. 313; Mer. 797; 
Tri. 727; Per. 487; As. 245; 367; Mi. 89; 930; And. 226; 356; 
Ad. 277; Ph. 312; 921. (To/a/, 17); — similarly aforo: A u. 356; 
Mi. 578; Mo. 998; Per. 442; Poe. 929; Ad. 645; — inforo: As. 
117; Cur. 475; 507; Tri. 651. 

Finally, the prepositions are shown to be accented by the fact 
that they are often placed in those feet of Latin verse which 
conventionally require a tonic syllable in the arsis, e. g. the fifth 
arsis of the hexameter, as ab love summo (Verg. A. 1, 380), and 
the third arsis of the trimeter, as Laber. mim. 113 in bono a£que 
atque in malo; Syr. sent. 135 ciim mala fama. 

Summary. 

The cases of general recession in the Latin accent system are 
strictly limited in number, that is, recession of this sort occurs 
only upon monosyllabic pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions and 
adverbs, and also upon dissyllabic prepositions and pronouns 
(for the latter, v. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc, 1904). Further when 
conjunctions, pronouns and the like are involved, recession occurs 
often in the word-groups «>-'. ^z (A. J. P. XXV 160, 260, 269), 
less often in the groups ^, w„w (TAPA. XXXI V, 93 ff.). The 
causes of this recession lie in the traditional I. E. word-order, 

1 No. of cases in both PI. and Ter. 
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which has been very completely preserved in Latin, and, in a 
number of instances, they probably lie also in an original I. E. 
'enclisis', which has been retained in Latin (A.J. P. XXV 156, 
259', 260, 26 1 1 , 263, 410). 

Since Latin has preserved no other word-crders in the same 
degree as those just mentioned, the Latin accent has, in all other 
cases — except of course in special phrases — acquired a definite 
place in single words and become a fixed accent (feste,gebundene 
Betonung, v. Seelmann, Ausspr. 18; Hirt, Indogerm. Akz. 19). 
The suggestion has been made, to be sure, both by Lindsay and 
by Skutsch in recent writings, in which they have developed the 
theory of Ritschl to its logical conclusions (Journal of Philol. XX 
153; The Captivi, p. 362 1 ; Forsch. 156 med.), that the Latin accent 
possesses the power of receding over almost any iambic word, e. g. 
essiim vocat, and is therefore to a considerable extent a free accent 
{freie Betonung). After examining this hypoihesis with interest 
and without adverse prepossessions, I am led to reject it at every 
point. For it is only in a very limited way that we find evidences 
of accentuations like aqudm-velim 2 (obj. + verb), and we practi- 
cally find no evidence at all for accents like recta-via (adj. + noun) 
or recle-facis' (dissyll. adv. + verb). Hence we must conclude 
that a general recession of the accent takes place only within 
certain definite limits. 

Further, the conclusions which we have reached are, to a large 
extent, independent of any very special theory of the Latin accent, 
but are in accord with certain generally recognized facts of de- 
velopment. For both the stress theory of the Latin accent and 
the musical theory, in the form in which the latter has been 
thrown by Havet and Vendryes, agree in assuming that in the 

1 It is scarcely necessary to say that I accept very largely the views which 
Prof. Lindsay has advocated in the works just cited, but I do not accept the 
view that in the common pronunciation any iambic word can throw its accent 
back, e. g. essiim-vocat, dlffractds-velim, rectd-via. In general, there is no 
tendency whatever to make accent and ictus agree in the last dipody of iambic 
lines (v. Schlicher, A. J. P. XXIII 50, whose statistics unfortunately make no 
distinct allowance for the numerous cases like in viam, illaec siet, aliquo modo, 
etc.), and in accordance with the principle to be stated below, it is precisely 
in the last dipody of iambic lines that the developed iambus of Tragedy requires 
that accent and ictus shall (practically) always disagree, as H. A. J. Munro 
acutely pointed out, Journal of Philol. VI 75, and Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, X 386. 

5 Cf. A. J. P. XXV 258. s Cf. TAPA. 1904, p. 49. 
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pre-literary period an accent of stress or intensity rested upon 
the initials. In my judgment, however, these conclusions accord 
better with the stress theory of the accent (cf. TAPA. XXXIV, 
P- 95)- 

Conclusion. Relation of Word and Verse Accent. 

The question may be asked whether the conclusions reached 
in the preceding study throw any light upon the larger problem 
of the relation which exists between the Latin accent and Latin 
quantitative verse. 1 Although it is difficult to answer this question 
within the limits of the present paper, I am unwilling to bring 
this study to a close without indicating briefly the manner in 
which I think that its results should be interpreted in relation to 
the general problem, 2 which has called forth such wide differences 
of opinion among Latin metrical scholars. In the first place it 
will be noted that all the tests which have been employed in the 
preceding investigation are based upon the well-known fact that 
the verse-accentuation of genere, prodttio, calami\tatem, dpe\rhe 
pectore \ imperl \ osus, 4 etc., must agree with the word-tone. 
This usage means that, in all ordinary forms of pronunciation, 
the Latin tone greatly weakened a following short syllable, or 
two following short syllables, in case the second of the two shorts 
was not a final syllable. Now it is true, in general, that the 
various metrical tones or cadences of the ancients (J^afitrpos roW, 
Hdt. I 47 ; TpififTpoe roVos-, id. I 174) always involve to some extent 
the song-like utterance known as the piai) KiV^o-t? or medium genus 
(Aristid. Quint., p. 7, 23 M.; Mart. Cap. IX 937; cf. Quintil. I 
8, 2), and are therefore wholly independent of the tone*" or 

'In this whole discussion I use the term 'accent' in the sense of the 
grammatical accent, the accent of popular speech (sermo). Hence my position 
would not be affected in the least, even if one should wish to assume with 
Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, Leipzig, 1904, p. 225 ff., the 
existence of an ' oratorisch-poetischer Accent'; for the real subject of my 
inquiry is, what relation does this 'oratorisch-poetischer Accent', i. e., in my 
judgment, the accent which naturally accompanies the fi'toy iclvr/acc and the 
irXaojia, bear to the ' Vulgaraccent '. 

2 Upon this relation, see also my article "Studies in Latin Accent and 
Metric", Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc, 1904. A still fuller discussion of the 
subject is proposed elsewhere. 

3 From the time of Terence, v. Klotz, Grundz. 276 ff. 
4 From the time of Phaedrus, v. TAPA. XXXIV 67. 

"Since the Greek and Latin accents have both of them a large melodic 
element and appear to differ only in the degree in which they have developed 
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cadence (1-0x09, n-pocraSia) of the voice in colloquial speech, inde- 
pendent also, in general, of the weak intensive element of the 
tone. This independence does not, however, exist in all cases 
to the same extent ; for the ancients are agreed that one of the 
metrical cadences, viz. the iambic, approaches more nearly than 
the rest to the tone of colloquial speech. Hence we should 
expect to discover in iambic verse, if anywhere, traces of the 
direct influence of the tone, and we are not surprised to find that 
the poet or poets, who arranged the Latin iambic, imposed upon 
it from the first the law that it should respect the colloquial tone 
of genere, calami | tatem and dfte'rire, and that a similar law was 
accepted later for pectdre and even for imperl | osus. 

the intensive element, I have no hesitation in following the Roman custom 
of applying to Roman pronunciation all those terms which the Greeks employ 
of their own language, i. e. /ic/lof, dpfiovia, t6vo<;, TrpoauSia, etc. For the sake 
of brevity and of making my account fit both Greek and Latin verse, I have 
also intentionally followed the example of many Roman writers and perhaps 
of Hdt. (cited above) and of Dion. Hal. (De admir. vi Dem. c. 48; De comp. 
verb. c. II, cf. Klotz, Grundz. 269 versus Crusius, litt. Centralbl. 1891, 7, 213), 
among Greek writers, in failing to distinguish sharply between ictus, which 
is 'stress with a slight musical elevation' (Humphreys), and the Greek tone, 
which is 'musical elevation with a slight stress'. This lack of sharp dis- 
tinction seems to me legitimate, since, in the pear/ aivriaic, the ictus obscures 
or obliterates the tone, and thus very largely takes its place. In fact, we may 
safely go considerably beyond the definitions just quoted ; see my note on 
ictus in TAPA., 1904, p. 51 f. To that note I now wish to add the following: 
Besides the examples of rdvog ('musical mode', 'melody') cited in Stephanus' 
Thesaurus, note especially Schol. Marciana in artis Dionys. § 2, p. 307, 38 
Hilgard: iiroq Aeyeru ml t6vo<; napa now, " e%a/ieTpoi$ toIc t6voic nexpijoOai." 
Again npooudia is apparently never used simply of the ictus, without reference 
to the musical accompaniment, but, according to the later grammarians, it is 
freely used of the musical accompaniment and of the tune which, as we know, 
replaced the speech-tune in singing; cf. Choeroboscus, Graec. Gramm., p. 703 
(124, 27 Hilgard): rpixw teyerai tj npooaSia. ml <ydp> rj izapa roif /zomkkoZc, 
Tovreeri to aro/m mi r/ kKipavijat^ rdv aiiAov, 'Acyerat rrpooudia ; Porphyry ib., p. 712 
(141, 9 H.) npooadia yap mi tj xeipovopia ml i? rov bpyavov fuvif, where 
Xeipovopia denotes the 'gestures' of the musician or the actor, and con- 
sequently a species of vocal npooudia also appears to be implied for the familiar 
bvSpol axvp-aTitf/ievoi (Arist. Poet. I, 6), i. e. the rhythms which are without 
musical accompaniment but supported by lively gesticulation, cf. Aristid. Q. 
32 M. pj#,uoc m0' avrov eni •tyikris bpxqoeus. 

In conclusion it is not probable that rdvof — at least in the singular number 
— contains a direct reference to the verse-accent, although this interpretation 
is actually adopted in Passow's Lex. ; some more remote connection, however, 
may probably be traced. As regards the direct meaning of the term, I quite 
agree with Prof. Humphreys who kindly writes me that in his judgment " r&voe 
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All the cases named involve the treatment of short syllables 
following the tone; wherever, on the other hand, long syllables 
alone are involved, as in regno, the Romans were easily able to 
withdraw 1 the weak colloquial tone and to pronounce regno, so 
long as they left to the first syllable of this word the full value 
of two xpwoi tt paroi ; for in this case the time of the first syllable 
is sufficiently preserved, and a careful enunciation of all the syl- 
lables in terms of the time-unit, the xpwor nparos, takes place 
naturally, with the help of the peo-rj kUijo-is. We find, however, 
that the organizer of the Latin iambic excluded the pronunciation 
regno from the inner feet of iambic dipodies, the feet upon which 
the rhythm of the verse depends (Dipodic law). This precaution 
does not mean that the poet had regard for the tone alone; it 
means rather that, in rhythmizing, he was unable to remove the 
primary tone of the popular speech and at the same time to 
reduce the irrational long from 2 to i J^ xp° vm "7>3™i, as the ancient 
theory requires; in other words, he was unable to reduce a tone- 
bearing long to the time of a vigorous short. 2 Similarly he was 
unable to reduce two shorts, the first of which bears the primary 
tone, to the time of one short, e. g. animo. 

The cases which we have named represent nearly all the cases 
of the direct influence of the accent upon quantitative verse 
which are to be found in Latin poetry, 3 if, for the purpose of a 
convenient summary, we may be permitted to include the phe- 
nomena of the Dipodic law under cases of direct influence. It 
is true that the theory of Ritschl, which is now so much in vogue 
with Plautine scholars, sees everywhere the direct influence of the 

is used to designate the mode of recitation, and ev s;. rova is something analo- 
gous to our 'in heroic strain'". The Greeks commonly include the verse- 
accent under the simple terms pvdpo;, Kivqoic, Toif, jiaaiQ. To the examples 
of /Same in this use quoted by the Thesaurus, add Schol. B in Hephaest., 
p. [31 Westphal: oiroc (sc. 6 xvppi,xio() de Kara rrdfia jiiv ov jialveTai 5ia to 
KaTairvKvov yiveaOai ri/v @d<riv, Kal avyxt'tedai rt/v aindtjatv; cf. Cic. De Or. Ill 
47, 182 iambum et trochaeum segregat ab oratore Aristoteles ; . . . insignes 
perctissiones eorum numerorum et minuti pedes. Thus the pacts of the scholiast 
is evidently equivalent to Cicero's penussio, and Aristoxenus' Troditii) oq/maia 
(Elem. § 31 W.; cf. Hendrickson. A. J. P. XX 199, n. 2). 

1 I. e. in song and ixAatspa to wholly withdraw it; in the fiian niveau;, in 
general, to greatly weaken and obscure it. 

8 This is very largely also the explanation of Klotz, Grundz. 321 f., who speaks 
in more general terms of the tone-bearing longs as ' die schwersten Langen '. 

s The observation made above (A. J. P. XXV 149), that "the republican 
accents are preserved in the verse of the dramatists", is to be interpreted in 
the light of this statement. 
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accent. This view is, however, certainly a mistaken one, and has 
gained the assent of very few technical metricians. Ritschl's 
great insight consisted in a clear perception of the fact that the 
Latin accent has profoundly influenced many of the chief Latin 
verse-forms, and he was not misled by the short-sighted attempts 
of some critics to explain this influence entirely away through 
the assumption of secondary causes; he was less fortunate, 
however, in his judgment of the manner in which the influence 
of the accent has been exerted. For, assuming that this influence 
was always direct, he concluded that the Romans took pleasure 
in the simple agreement of accent and ictus, and therefore sought 
to bring about this agreement in as many cases as possible. Un- 
fortunately, these conclusions are not only at variance with the 
historical development of Latin verse-forms, as Ritschl's op- 
ponents have not failed to point out (e. g. W. Meyer, Beobacht. 
d. Wortacc, p. 16 fin.; Vendryes, L'intensite' init., p. 87), but 
they attribute a false and unreal character to all the classical 
poetry of the Romans. For if agreement of accent and ictus 
was so eagerly sought by the Romans, it is difficult to see how 
they could have derived much genuine pleasure from a species 
of verse which consists mainly of disagreements. 

A more correct account of the whole matter has been given by 
an eminent American scholar, Prof. M. W. Humphreys, who has 
published his conclusions upon the relation of accent and ictus, 
first in a Leipzig dissertation, Quaest. metr. de accentus momento 
in versu heroico, 1874, 1 and later in a paper "On Influence of 
Accent in Latin Dactylic Hexameters", Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 
IX (1878), pp. 39-58. In the violent clash of extreme opinions, 
these moderate and scrupulously exact studies of Prof. Hum- 
phreys seem entirely to have escaped the notice of the contend- 
ing parties ; 2 they constitute, however, in my judgment, one of the 

1 This treatise formed one chapter in a series of metrical studies, a con- 
siderable part of which Prof. Humphreys informs me he has never published. 
With this broad range of metrical study, Prof. H. naturally possessed a great 
advantage over those dissertationists who have written upon some single 
phase of the question. 

2 Strangely enough W. Meyer, who has discussed the same subject less 
successfully, Zur Geschichte d. griech. u. lat. Hexam., Sitzungsber. d. bayer. 
Akad., Munchen, 1884, pp. 979-1089, and especially pp. 1033-1043, appears 
to be unacquainted with Humphreys' work, just as he was unacquainted with 
the earlier statement of the dipodic law by his own countryman, Draheim, in 
Hermes XV. Vendryes, who quotes other literature, 1.1., 92 ff., shows a 
similar neglect. 
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most important contributions which has been made to the sub- 
ject, and it becomes necessary to understand their full significance. 
We may summarize Prof. Humphreys' conclusions as follows : 
The earliest Roman poets made no effort whatever to produce 
agreement in the close of the hexameter, but, as a consequence 
of the marked uniformity of Latin accent, the structure of the 
verse caused agreement to occur in a great majority of the cases 
(e. g. t of the cases in Ennius). "Consequently, in the course 
of time, when the ear became accustomed to this agreement, it 
appeared to be a property of the verse" (TAP A. IX 40), and 
later poets required that agreement should always occur in this 
place. Quite similarly, the predominant use of masculine caesu- 
rae generally produced disagreement in the first part of the hex- 
ameter; hence disagreement became the invariable rule in this 
part of the verse, and the masculine caesura alone was admitted 
as the principal caesura of the verse. Therefore the relation of 
ictus to accent in dactylic hexameters is to be regarded as an artifi- 
cial relation, and as the result of usage or convention. In addi- 
tion to these conclusions on the dactylic hexameter, Prof. Hum- 
phreys declares elsewhere (TAPA. VII 112) that the invariable 
or almost invariable agreement 1 which is found in the third foot 

■One of the questions which one might have expected W. Meyer to discuss 
in his voluminous but incomplete work, Beobachtung des Wortaccentes, is 
whether this agreement really exists. Since, however, he has overlooked this 
problem entirely, I wish briefly to discuss the question in the form, Did 
Phaedrus seek consciously to place a tonic syllable in the third arsis? 
Fortunately this question admits of a definite answer ; for Phaedrus most 
freely allows a spondee or anapaest in the 4th ft., subject to the conditions 
of the dipodic law, and hence his verse-structure admits t/rror[em] heredfs tui 
just as well as gaiidi\um\ heredfs tui (4, 20, 18), and exiti\um\ uxoris petens 
just as well as cMlcul[um~\ uxoris petens (3, to, 21). According to L. Miiller's 
ed. min. elision occurs in Phaedrus between the arses of the 3rd and 4th ft. 
(as in quonifam] indignos, corpor[e] et, ver[e] ad, homin[i] ut) 118 times in 
all, and in particular cases of the elision of trisyllabic words of the value 
■c. kj v (pe'ctdre, fecturi) occur 28 times. On the other hand, cases of the 
elision of trisyllabic words of the value - -=- H do not occur at all in 
Phaedrus; for in App. 2, 4, where the ed. min. gives quaecumque indulgens 

F6rtun[a], the MSS have quaecumque (or, q que) Fortuna, and 

both Muller in ed. mai. and Havet read quae cu/ Fortuna indulgens ; also in 
App. 21, 7, where the ed. min. gives cum circumspectans errorfe], the MSS 
have orrore or errore, and Muller in ed. mai. reads ore ita, Havet reads aeouor, 
and Hartman 6mni[a], We have a right to assume that words like audlrem 
are about as frequent in Latin as words like audtam and no more in demand 
in other parts of the verse than the latter ; hence I conclude that Phaedrus 
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of the trimeter has arisen in the same manner. These clear and 
definite statements (especially De ace. momento, p. 2; TAPA. 
IX 40; VII 112) evidently afford a general law for the accentual 
development of all forms of Latin verse 1 , and, to make the signi- 
ficance of this law perfectly plain, I venture to restate it in the 
following terms : — The Latin metrical cadences or verse-forms 
were originally constituted entirely without reference to accent, 
and solely in accordance with metrical laws; no sooner, how- 
ever, had they assumed a definitive form in this way than they 
began to respond to the influence of the accent in accordance with 
a simple psychological law. In view of the uniformity of the 
Latin accentual system, the result of observing the metrical rules 
was to produce at certain points of almost every cadence, (1) agree- 
ment of accent and ictus in the great majority of cases, (2) dis- 
agreement of accent and ictus in the great majority of cases. 
Wherever this result is brought about, the Roman ear is quick 
to note the relation which usually exists and to require in the 
end, i. e. in the course of the historical development, that it shall 
always exist, that is, to require that the agreement or disagree- 
ment shall be made invariable; in other words, the Roman ear 
remembers the hexameter, Sapphic or trimeter cadences (rovoi 
'tunes', 'musical modes') at certain points by the relation which 

consciously sought to plate a tonic syllable in the 3rd arsis and for this reason 
rejected the 28 examples of FMun \a\ which the verse-structure would naturally 
produce. We find also no cases of elision like exiti [um], but 2 cases like 
cubicul [um] (3, 10, 21 ; 4, 7, 13). [Observe that fourth paeon words like cublculum 
■were wholly withdrawn from the 3rd arsis after 150 A. D., when the accent had 
fully changed to cublculum, cf. A. J. P. XXV 152, n. 1.] I may add that, in 
order to give the words in question their proper accent in the 3rd arsis, 
Phaedrus employs the rare latent caesura in prolapsfam] 3, 15, 6; secretfum] 
ib. 10, 1 1 ; Ianific[am] 4, 5, 5. A long monosyll., however, is freely treated 
by Phaedrus as independently accented in the 3rd arsis, as 3, 14, 4 quam 
deridendiis, where composition would give quam-deridendus; so 4, II, 14, 
et al.; cf. also 4, 12, 3 propter virtutfem]. 

1 An altogether similar view of the influence of the accent has been put for- 
ward by the well-known English scholar, H. A. J. Munro, in an extremely able 
article in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, Vol. X 
(1864), pp. 374-402. Cf. especially p. 377: " I wish ... to show that before the 
third century Latin verses of every kind, popular as well as learned, were 
written by quantity alone ; that on the different kinds of metre accent had no 
direct influence at all; that however sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously, certain poets sought sometimes a coincidence, sometimes on the 
other hand a contradiction between the ictus metricus of the verse and the 
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they bear to the accentual cadence or melody, which is its sim- 
plest standard of measurement, its most familiar register. In 
those more numerous parts of the verse, however, where no 
usual relation was established, but the effect of observing the 
metrical rules was to produce sometimes agreement and some- 
times disagreement, the metrical cadence remained wholly un- 
changed, wholly unaffected by the accent, so long as the Roman 
quantitative system endured. 

I trust that I have now made sufficiently clear the real charac- 
ter of Prof. Humphreys' theory, which my own studies have led 
me to adopt with confidence, and, I may add, with a genuine 
sense of relief. For this theory appears to afford a genuine via 
media, and to neglect neither the historical development, as does 
the theory of Ritschl and Langen, nor the historical facts, as does 
the theory of Corssen and Meyer. It assigns some value and 
some potential influence to the Latin accent without, at the same 
time, destroying the genuine character of Roman poetry ; it moves 
also among the legitimate ideas of ancient classical metric 1 , instead 
of transporting us somewhat violently into the domain of modern 
German and English accentual verse. Above all, it does not 
involve us in the difficult and obscure psychology of 'harmonische 
Disharmonie ', that is, it does not compel us to believe with 

accent". Cf. also p. 393: "Rhythm we have now seen was in Latin as in 
Greek quite independent of accent which had no direct influence on it whatso- 
ever. But as quantity on which it rested was divided into various portions 
by caesura, pause and due arrangement of words, it well might be that in 
consequence of the limited range of the Latin accent it might gradually obtain 
a certain indirect influence over some parts of the hexameter, as of the iambic 
or trochaic: habit being all-powerful in this as in more important matters." 
It seems a curious accident in this branch of philological study that, while the 
scattered notes of Bentley upon Latin accent and quantity are widely known 
and often quoted, this study of Munro's, which is no less deserving of notice, 
should be generally neglected and apparently be unknown to the present 
generation of English scholars! I may add that the articles of Humphreys 
and Munro, which are wholly independent of each other and yet reach identi- 
cal conclusions, serve admirably to supplement each other and consequently 
seem almost to exhaust all the important phases of the subject, leaving only 
minor questions of detail for future investigators. Humphreys offers a much 
more rigorous and strictly scientific proof, while Munro contributes to the 
question the wide range of exact knowledge and the great critical acumen 
which one naturally associates with the English editor of Lucretius. 

■For examples of the 'conventions' of Sanskrit metric, cf. Bergaigne 
et Henry, Manuel Vedique, p. 38 f. 
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Ritschl (Opusc. II, Leipzig, 1868, p. XII) that the Romans sought 
agreement in one part of the verse for the pleasure which it gave 
them, while in another part of the verse, and for the sake of an 
abstract balance or contrast, they sought with pleasure {'suchfen 
mit Wohlgefallen') — disagreement. In view of these merits, it 
seems not improbable that the theory of Humphreys and 
Munro needs only to be better known to meet with wide accept- 
ance among metrical scholars; it is even probable that precisely 
this theory is already held by many Latin scholars in a some- 
what indefinite form. In any case we may note the probable 
consequences that would be involved in its acceptance. We 
should be compelled to modify a part, at least, of those views 
upon Plautine verse, which have tended to prevail during the 
last twenty-five years, and we should not only have a solution of 
the accentual problem of classical verse, but should be measurably 
advanced towards a final solution of the closely allied problems, 
which relate to the real character of the earliest Latin verse and 
to the origin of the later rhythmical poetry. 1 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. R. S. RADFORD. 

1 See already the careful dissertation of Dr. J.J. Schlicher, Origin of Rhyth- 
mical Verse in Late Latin, Chicago, 1900, which, if it does not give a final 
solution of this problem, at least goes very far towards making such a solution 
possible. 



